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The Historical Setting 



In planning for the postwar world President Franklin D. Roosevelt consist- 
ently feared that he might become another Wilson, one who wished for and 
planned for America's involvement in Europe, but who had his plans defeated 
by the Senate and the public; but, although he was not to experience this him- 
self since he died on 12 April 1945, FDR's fears were to prove groundless. 
America was finally prepared to play the role that its economic power had for 
so long and its military power now so clearly indicated. 
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Cooperation Established: "Empire" by 
Invitation, 1945-1950 



America's Position of Strength 1 

In June 1947 British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin argued that the United 
States was in the position today where Britain was at the end of the Napoleonic 
wars Historians have also argued that the American position in 1945 resembled 
that of the British in 1815. Both countries had completed a triumphant war: 
their technological revolutions had really taken off; their rivals were exhausted, 
and it seemed that they both could more or less control world markets. 

In absolute as well as in relative terms, America's position after the Second 
World War was much stronger than Britain's had been at the height of Pat 
Britannica. It was certainly much stronger than the Soviet position after 1945. 
In fact the United States was by far the strongest power the world had ever 
seen; true, its influence was limited by that of the Soviet Union, but even the 
Roman empire had been restricted largely to the Mediterranean world. Strong 
separate empires existed in China, India, and Iran. Harold Laski, British 
professor of political science, writer, and Labour politician, may have over- 
done it, but he was still closer to the mark than Bevin when, in November 
1947, he wrote that: 

America bestrides the world like a colossus; neither Rome at the height of its power 
nor Great Britain in the period of its economic supremacy enjoyed an influence so 
direct, so profound, or so pervasive... Today literally hundreds of minions of 
Europeans and Asiatics know that both the quality and the rhythm of their lives 
depend upon decisions made in Washington. On the wisdom of those decisions hangs 
the fate of the next generation. 2 

America's strength rested on four main pillars: its vast economic superiority, 
its substantial military lead, the broad domestic base for the foreign 
policy pursued, and America's strong international-ideological support. 
The economic base was the most impressive. In constant 1958 prices ; the 
American GNP had grown from 209.4 billion dollars in 1939 to 355.2 billion 
in 1945 Moreover, "only" 400,000 Americans had lost their lives during the 
war whereas in the Soviet Union approximately 27 million had died and steel 
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and agricultural production had been cut in half. Overall Soviet production 
figures are not known, but an earlier guess that in 1945 Soviet production may 
have been only one-fourth of that in the US is probably much too high. 

In the nineteenth century Britain probably had the world's largest GNP for 
only a very short period around 1860, and although for much of the century 
Britain was the industrial leader, and also remained the commercial leader, at 
no time did it produce more than roughly one-third of the world's total man- 
ufacture. But in 1945 the United States produced almost as much as the rest 
of the world together, and its lead tended to be greater the more advanced the 
technology. In the decade 1940-50 the United States was behind 82 per cent 
of major inventions, discoveries, and innovations. The highest corresponding 
percentage for Britain had been 47 per cent in 1750-75. With 6 per cent of the 
world's population, the United States had 46 per cent of the world's electric 
power; its businesses controlled 59 per cent of the world's total oil reserves. 
America produced 100 times more cars than the Soviet Union and eight times 
as many as Germany, Britain, and France combined. In 1950 the US held 
49.8 per cent of the world's monetary gold, reserve currencies, and IMF reserves. 

There were 'some areas of economic life where Britain played a more 
important role in the nineteenth century than did the United States after the 
Second World War. Thus, British foreign trade constituted a higher percent- 
age of world trade than American trade was ever to do. For example, in 1870 
Britain had 24 per cent of world trade; in 1950 the corresponding US per- 
centage was 18.4. But in the trade field it is difficult to know where economic 
and political leverage ends and vulnerability and dependence begin. The 
United States traded considerably less; the other side of the coin was that it 
was much more self-sufficient in manufactured goods and also in important 
strategic raw materials and food. 

With the reconstruction after the Second World War and the rapid eco- 
nomic growth in most of the world in the 1950s, the US share of world pro- 
duction was bound to diminish. In 1950 the United States produced about 
40 per cent of world GNP; in 1960 around 30 per cent. Yet, the United States 
continued to enjoy a lead over its chief rivals much bigger than Britain had ever 
done in the nineteenth century. In 1960 the United States had 59 per cent of 
world foreign investments. That was probably slightly more than Britain had at 
its highest (although, as for trade, in relation to the size of their economies 
foreign investment was much more important for Britain than for the 
United States). In the 1950s the US provided over half of global development 
assistance, an instrument that barely existed before the Second World War. 

The interwar years had been a period of transition where the United States 
was beginning to replace Britain as the world's economic leader, but was 
doing so in a very half-hearted way. As Charles Kindleberger has argued, the 
lack of an international leader was probably an important factor in the 
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Depression of the 1930s. 3 After 1945 the international economic system was 
dominated by the United States to an even larger extent than Britain had dom- 
inated the system before the First World War, for, unlike Britain, whose mam 
trading partners had been its political rivals, the United States had the 
advantage of trading primarily with its political allies, which strengthened 
America's role even further. The United States was the undisputed leader of 
the "free world." The political and economic arrangements set up after the 
Second World War, such as the United Nations (UN), the World Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT), and even the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC), were all based on Washington's leadership. Despite this 
structure's imperfections, it still revealed America's supreme role. 

The United States had rather clear-cut economic objectives, the most 
important of which had to do with the strengthening of economic multilater- 
alism and, as the crucial point under this heading, the promotion of freer 
trade. The goal was for the market to be the invisible hand which guided inter- 
national exchange (at least after a period of transition to correct the many 
imbalances created by the war and with some exceptions, such as for instance 
those few products where the US itself was not fully competitive). The 
unstated underlying premise for Britain earlier and for the United States now 
was that as the strongest economic power it would enjoy great advantages 
under a regime of freer trade. 4 
The United States did have all the characteristics of an economic leader. 
First, through the IMF and bilateral diplomacy it helped maintain the inter- 
national structure of exchange rates. The dollar was tied to gold and all the 
other international currencies were tied to the dollar, in a way similar to what 
had been the case with the Classical Gold Standard (1870-1914) under 
British leadership. Due to the imbalance in trade between the United States 
and Western Europe, full convertibility with the dollar was only introduced m 
1958, but the basic structure of the Bretton Woods system lasted from 1945 
until 1971-3 when the dollar was taken off the gold standard and exchange 
rates were permitted to float. 

Second, the United States maintained a flow of capital to borrowers in the 
same way the British had done in the nineteenth century. All in all the United 
States provided bilateral credits and grants to the tune of slightly more than 
100 billion dollars in the years from 1945 to 1965. Practically every country 
in the world received some form of support and in most cases the United 
States was by far the most important source of outside support. In addition, 
the United States dominated the World Bank, as it did the IMF, both through 
economically weighted voting arrangements and in other ways. 

America served as a lender of last resort in financial and economic crises, 
the clearest example of which is the 14 billion dollars provided to Western 
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Europe under the Marshall Plan. Both regular capital and crisis money would 
normally come with certain strings attached. The exact nature of the strings 
varied, but they all tended to strengthen Washington's influence. Under the 
Marshall Plan, as Theodore H. White wrote from France, the American 
"expert" "has become ... as much a stock character as was the British traveler 
of the nineteenth century, as 2,000 years ago the Roman centurion must have 
been in conquered Greece." 5 

Third, the United States provided a market for distress goods from political 
friends. This was not so much of a need for the Western European countries, 
since their problem was not really to get rid of surplus production, although 
they certainly needed to export to the United States to earn hard currency. For 
the Japanese, however, who had difficulties finding markets for their goods 
well into the 1950s, the open American market was essential. Even more 
important, during critical shortages the United States could increase or share 
supplies. Thus, during the Iranian oil nationalization of 1951 and the Suez 
crisis of 1956 the United States could compensate for the shortages in the 
world's oil supplies more or less single-handed. 

Fourth, Washington was the leader in coordinating international macroeco- 
nomic policies, particularly trade policies. Under America's leadership world 
trade moved 'Steadily in a more liberal direction. The GATT system based on 
the Most Favored Nation principle was the key in this context. Reciprocity was 
basic. The stress on reciprocity also made the American position stronger than 
the British had been in the nineteenth century, in that the British tended to 
believe in free trade as a matter of faith, almost regardless of what others did. 

Fifth, the United States dominated the international property regime. In the 
nineteenth century the British had established a property regime strongly 
biased in favor of the British investor. Expropriations of foreign investments 
were discouraged and if they nevertheless did take place, full compensation 
was expected. There were few challenges to this system and those that did 
arise were generally defeated through a combination of bondholder sanctions 
and use of the Royal Navy. After 1945 the United States was able to establish 
a similarly strong regime in the non-Communist world biased in favor of 
(American) multinationals. Until the late 1960s this system worked well, as 
seen from Washington, in part because US resources were sufficiently strong 
and concentrated to "punish threats to, absorb the costs of, and bribe medium 
powers into regime maintenance." Most challenges to the property regime 
were defeated, in a few cases by covert means (Iran, 1953; Guatemala, 1954). 

The strong economy provided the basis for America's military strength. 
The dollar and the atomic bomb became not only the supreme symbols of 
America's strength; they also represented important realities of power in most 
parts of the world. Until 1949 the United States had a monopoly on the atomic 
bomb. The bomb was not as decisive a card in international relations as many 
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Truman administration policymakers had initially hoped, but it certainly 
sVengthened America's role and many Americans and Europeans saw it as the 
main deterrent to Soviet aggression. 

The United States had by far the strongest air force in the world. In 1944-at 
its highest-America's production of aircraft-95,00O-surpassed that of 
L*X Germany comLed. Before the Second World War the Royal Navy 
wTstill slightly larger than the US Navy. The war changed that, so much so 
Z he America Navy now had a control of the sea more absolute than was 
ever possessed by the British. The Soviet blue-water navy was quite small 

^omr^erican weakness was the number of P^^^ 
the army side. During the war the US and the Soviets both had about 12 million 
menTder arms. Although the Soviets demobilized more than was recogniz d 
Tthe time and came down to 2.8 million in 1948 Amencan 
about half of that. This number was more than doubled as a result of the ou - 
of the Korean War, but the Soviets did remain far ahead in tms one area^ 
Yet the Second World War had given most dramatic evidence of how 
quickiy the United States could shift from a civiHan to a military e^omy^ 
I difficult to come up with good estimates of Soviet mihtary J^JJ 
there can be little doubt that overall the Umted States outspent *e Soviet 
Union In fact, by one estimate, as late as 1960 the US alone stood for 51 per cent 
of world military spending while it had 13 per cent of total personnel. 

Before'e S L Unifed States had no allies and no US troops were sta- 
tioned on territory it did not directly control; after it Washington 
Numerous alliances, and bases were established in the most *^ 
oJthe world. Geographically the postwar expansion was least noticeable m 
Ladn America, because this had traditionally been the US 
Monroe Doctrine had been Washington's umlateral proclamation of its 
fpLial role in the Western hemisphere, and in 1940-1 
extended the Doctrine hundreds of miles out to sea ^^^T^ 
underit, and even broadened it to cover Greenland (1940) and ^nd(1941 
Mvatel^ the President believed that the Canaries, the Azores, and even West 
Africa should be covered too because of their strategic importance for the 

^TS^S^Li Chiefs' lists of essential bases illustrated how dramat- 
ically the war had expanded America's security requirements The six most 
esStial ones were id in widely scattered parts of the wor d: <to*^ 
Iceland, the Azores, Casablanca, the Galapagos, and Panama. There is no 
^dofinitioD of a "base," but, by one count, in 1955 the United States had 
450 bases in thirty-six countries. 

The domestic political side was the third pillar of America s 
the Civil War the United States had probably had the largest GNP in the 
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world; its economic lead was vast even before the Second World War. Yet 
despite this economic basis, the US had rather limited military strength (in 1940 
defense expenditures still stood at less than two billion dollars). Most import- 
ant of all, politically the United States had little desire to be a world power. 
Thus, until the Second World War a vast discrepancy existed between the 
resources of the US on the one hand and its willingness to use these resources 
in Great Power politics on the other. 

The events of the Second World War brought about a revolution in 
American attitudes. Isolationism in its traditional form was destroyed. After 
1945 the United States joined the United Nations and took part in the occu- 
pations of Japan, Germany, Italy, and Austria. Defense spending, even in the 
low years from 1946 to 1950, was much higher than before the Second World 
War. In the course of 1946-7 a remarkable consensus developed on the main 
lines of America's foreign policy, particularly the containment policy toward 
the Soviet Union. Secretary of Commerce Henry Wallace's alternative on the 
left, which stressed a greater understanding for Soviet views, was not really 
seriously considered by the Truman administration, as was confirmed by 
Wallace's ouster from the Cabinet in the fall of 1946; his dismal showing in 
the 1948 presidential election ratified his defeat. Senator Robert Taft's 
unilateralist-isolationist alternative on the right had greater support, but even 
his partial opposition to the Marshall Plan and his more direct opposition to 
NATO was of limited importance. Taft's failure to win the Republican nom- 
ination in 1952 and his death soon thereafter signaled the decline of even this 
kind of right-wing criticism of containment. 

First Germany and Japan had to be occupied. Then the Soviet Union had to 
be contained. To do all this the United States had to station forces abroad, and 
later enter into alliances— even outside the Western hemisphere, and in peace- 
time too; defense spending had to be much higher than in the past, although 
there was still disagreement as to exactly how high. Thus, almost all leading 
Democrats and most Republicans rallied around an ideology which could pos- 
sibly be viewed, as Franz Schurman sees it, as a merger of internationalism 
and the nationalism which had formed such a strong part of the isolationist 
tradition. The isolationists had originally wanted to protect the uniqueness of 
America from the rest of the world, but, now the United States had become 
so strong, it could not only remain uncontaminated by the evils of the Old 
World, but even export America's own values to it. 7 

Institutionally America's policies were drawn up on the basis of strong 
executive leadership, but also presidential-congressional bipartisanship. The 
President and the executive branch had relatively firm control of the foreign 
policy process. Despite a Republican majority in Congress during 1947-8, all 
the major foreign policy initiatives taken by the Truman administration— the 
loan to Britain, the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, even the Vandenberg 
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Resolution leading to NATO— were in the end approved by Congress, 
although in most cases after months of persuasion. The Truman-Vandenberg 
model of bipartisanship was modified with Truman's reelection in 1948, the 
"loss of China" and senator Vandenberg' s death, but much remained. In 1953, 
with internationalist Republican Dwight D. Eisenhower in the White House, 
bipartisanship was in great part restored. Most of Eisenhower's problems in 
fact came from his own Republican right. 

Ideologically British imperialism had rested upon a sense of superiority. 
Great Britain stood for Christianity and "Western civilization," for material 
benefits and economic advancement. The crucial point was not that this belief 
was held by most Englishmen, but that for a long time it was also shared by 
most of the peoples subjected to their rule. In fact, so self-evident was this 
belief in the first half of the nineteenth century that it did not really have to 
be very actively promoted. Only with what could be seen as Britain's slow 
decline from the 1870s were these "truths" spelled out in any great detail 
through exhibitions, jubilees, the press, and the schools. The superiority was 
closely related to race. The white race was seen as superior to the yellow 
which in turn was superior to the black. (Within the white race Anglo-Saxons 
or Northern Europeans stood above Southern Europeans.) In this sense 
British colonialism was different from French, in that in theory at least the 
French came to stress culture over race. If you adopted French culture, you 
could also achieve the rights of a Frenchman. 

In Marxism-Leninism the Soviet Union had an ideology with claims to 
historical inevitability and global validity. The class struggle could not be 
held back. The masses would prevail over the ruling capitalist classes. The 
world was bound to move from feudalism to capitalism, then to socialism, 
and finally, the highest stage, Communism. Thus, like the British, the Soviets 
possessed an ideology that could justify many forms of expansion. 

To an ever larger extent the United States had an ideology that could not 
only unify the American people, but also justify expansion and serve to attract 
support abroad. True, there were elements in America's culture that were not 
particularly attractive to foreigners: the very strong sense of national mission, 
a definite hostility toward social revolutions, and a lingering racial classifica- 
tion of peoples. The Truman administration, and Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson in particular, in Dean Rusk's phrase, generally "overlooked the 
brown, black, and yellow peoples of the world." The Eisenhower administra- 
tion was largely passive on the race issue, despite the rapidly growing number 
of Third World countries. Southerners, from Secretary of State James Byrnes 
to Senator William Fulbright, generally had to support the racism of their 
region if they wanted to maintain their political base. 8 

In the European context these elements were not so negative as in other 
parts of the world. The crucial point here was America's identification with 
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Soviet totalitarianism. On this overn ^ 
most Western Europeans and vn-tuaUy *& ^Amene ^ 

!n its imperial heyday Britain ^^^atPo^r.Franee was the 
but it was not consistently challenged ^ ^ overshadowed by Russia; in the 
primary eolonial rival, but ^ * * e ?* 
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the US itself— having a veto in all matters of importance, when the Soviet 
Union started using its veto rather frequently, the Truman administration began 
to lose interest in the United Nations. Soon even Washington began to launch 
major initiatives with little regard for the position of the United Nations. The 
Truman Doctrine was to symbolize the new trend, although the negative 
response of an American public that had been taught and had then accepted 
much of the new UN ideology forced the administration to make some rhetor- 
ical connections between the new initiative and the UN. Despite these diffi- 
culties, the Korean War showed how useful the UN could be to the US. 

On the economic side Washington and the Treasury Department were 
pinning their hopes first on the IMF and the World Bank, then on the 
International Trade Organization (ITO) and GATT. In the early negotiations 
on the international monetary system the British had considerable leverage, 
because of their traditional role in this field, the need for consensus between 
the two leading trading powers, and their negotiating skills. John Maynard 
Keynes, the British chief negotiator, put forward a radical plan for an interna- 
tional clearing, union based on a world central bank. The hope was that this 
would guarantee deficit countries, as the United Kingdom was expected to be, 
plentiful liquidity while preventing surplus countries, primarily the United 
States, from pursuing policies that could lead to a global liquidity shortage. 

The United States rejected the Keynes plan and instead made its own White 
plan, named after Treasury official Harry Dexter White, the basis of IMF. The 
White plan was an ambitious undertaking compared with earlier rudimentary 
arrangements, but fell short of Keynes's hopes. The IMF would thus be based 
on members' contributions of gold and foreign exchange. Countries would be 
able to borrow very limited amounts from the Fund on a conditional basis to 
finance temporary balance-of-payments problems. At the Bretton Woods 
Conference in 1944 the British were able to secure modifications in the White 
plan. Scarce currencies could be rationed and discriminatory trade and 
exchange conditions were to be permitted in an unspecified transition period 
after the end of the war, a greater degree of national sovereignty accepted for 
Britain over the exchange rate than had been initially envisaged. Despite these 
modifications, the IMF and the World Bank were to prove useful instruments 
in the US-dominated structure now established. 

On the trade side the Roosevelt administration, particularly inspired by 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, had worked to establish a global system of 
freer trade. This meant the dismantling of imperial preferences and other 
forms of discrimination. This ideology had been expressed before the war in 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934 and the many bilateral agree- 
ments flowing from that act; during the war it had been manifested in import- 
ant clauses in the Atlantic Charter of 1941 and in the various Lend-Lease 
agreements; after the war this ideology underpinned America's many bilateral 
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loans. The United States was generally much more insistent on removing ; the 
trade barriers of other countries than on dismantling the still relatively high 

^ the^e^r 1945 bilateral loan Britain agreed to ehminate imperial 
preferences. The US Treasury also pressed London to accept the convertibihty 
of sterling within eighteen months. When London then introduced such can- 
ity in July 1947, a run on sterling immediately followed. Tins depleted 
British reserves so quickly that the United States had to agree to the suspen^ 
sion of convertibility. With Britain now permitted to continue mpenal 
preferences, it became more difficult to persuade other countries o top their 
various protectionist elements. In addition the United States itself had many 
products it wanted to protect. The protectionists were strengthened when 
£ Republicans won control of Congress in the 1946 elections. The result 
was that the compromise-filled agreement on ITO was attacked both by 
Z aiders and protectionists. The Truman administratior .held it back from 
Senate ratification since it was obvious it would be voted down. With ITO 
ZZ t water, interest quickly shifted to GATT. While the results of the 
first GATT rounds in 1948^9 were rather limited, the orgamzation was to be 
essential in linking Western Europe to the wider Atlantic world. 

The outcome of these relative American disappointments as far as the UN 
the IMF ITO, and even GATT were concerned was that Washington had to 
shift from a relatively global approach to a more regional one^ On the regional 
sfde, no region could compare in importance with Western Europe, econom- 
ically, politically, and militarily. 



The United States, Germany, and the Beginnings of 
European Integration 13 

The United States clearly organized its sphere of influence differently from 
the ways other Great Powers had done; for, while they had governed through a 
policy of divide-and-rule, Washington actually favored the creation of a supra- 
national Europe with its own political bodies and, accordingly at east the pos- 
Se development of an alternative political center. As the "father" of European 
integration Jean Monnet put it, the American insistence on European integra- 
tion "is the first time in history that a great power, instead of basing its pobcy 
on ruling by dividing, has consistently and resolutely backed the creation of 
a large Community uniting peoples previously apart. 

Washington promoted European integration in three main ways. The first, 
and most obvious one, was by explicitly pushing the Europeans in the direction 
of integration. The second and even more important was by insisting first, on 
the reconstruction and, then, on the equality of the western zones of Germany 
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in European affairs. Nothing illustrated the crucial American role in Europe 
better than the fitting of emerging West Germany into the wider Western 
European context. How could Germany be both equal and controlled at the 
same time? European integration was the obvious solution. The third way in 
which the United States promoted European integration was through its role 
as Europe's ultimate arbiter or pacifier. The Europeans could undertake their 
integration on the premise that the United States was the ultimate pacifier in 
Europe in general and the guarantor against anything going seriously wrong 
in West Germany in particular. 

Yet, at the same time, the United States clearly protected its own preeminent 
position, and this obvious fact was also reflected in its attitude on European 
integration. Two points are particularly important. First, while the United 
States was indeed different from other Great Powers, it did not pursue its pro- 
integrationist policy primarily for the sake of the West Europeans. Washington 
certainly thought its policy best also for them, but naturally it had its own 
motives for supporting an integrated Europe. None were more important than 
the "double" containment of Germany and the Soviet Union. Of the two, the 
Soviet threat was presented most explicitly — Washington's abiding concern 
about the role of Germany was kept much quieter, but was still striking. 

Second, while the United States supported an integrated Western Europe, 
this was not to be an independent Europe in the sense of the "third force" often 
discussed, particularly on the European left. In the American perspective, the 
integrated Europe was always to be fitted into a wider Atlantic framework. 
Through this Atlantic framework, the United States would presumably be 
able to protect its leading role within the Western world, although this could 
not be absolutely guaranteed once a supranational Europe had been estab- 
lished. It would also be able to protect its substantial economic interests. 

During and immediately after the Second World War the United States was 
actually largely skeptical toward European integration. The Roosevelt admin- 
istration feared that such integration might lead to independent spheres of 
political influence and economic autarchy, and also that Germany might come 
to dominate an integrated Europe. When in late 1945 Washington began to 
modify this skepticism, the emphasis was at first on loose all-European integ- 
ration in the form of the Economic Commission for Europe (ECE). The ECE 
included the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe and came to deal largely with 
minor practical matters. 

With the Marshall Plan the United States came out firmly in support of 
Western European integration. This integration ought to be on as comprehen- 
sive a scale as possible. The Soviet Union and Commumsm had to be con- 
tained. The western zones of Germany had to be integrated with a revitalized 
Western Europe in general and with France in particular. 
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When the Europeans did not set up the kind of effective organization to 
administer the Marshall Plan assistance that the Truman admimstration had 
hoped for, they were pressured into making a new report, although even the new 
report proved rather disappointing from an American integration^ ^pomt of 
view From 1947 to 1950 disappointment pretty much described the African 
reaction to what the Europeans were doing. No customs union was estabhshed 
except the union between Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg (the 
Benelux countries), and this union was not really "f^^^ 
any case the OEEC was too weak, since the so-called free lists for trade 
among its members took too long to work out and there were too many reser- 
vations. Thus, although progress was made on integration, Washington 
thought this progress slow, much too slow. 

Tte Truman administration clearly felt there was a lack of leadership on 
the European side. The natural leaders, the British, were holding back, as heir 
relations with Western Europe had to be carefully balanced by their relanons 
with the Commonwealth and with the United States. This applied both polit- 
ically and economically, Britain's traditional distance toward the European 
continent was increased by the political distance between Labour ruling m 
Britain and more conservative forces dominating the governments on the con- 
tinent To many in Britain, not only on the left, the continent seemed to be domi- 
ng by "conservatives, capitalists, clerics, and cartels." Hie different war 
experiences were certainly relevant (with nationalism having been discredited 
in many quarters on the continent, but not in Britain). London's firm conclusion 
was that while it supported looser forms of European integration, it was entirely 
opposed to any form of European integration that smacked of 

At first it was even more difficult for the French than for the British to take 
any effective lead in promoting European integration. The temptation to 
exploit European integration to enhance France's international role, much 
damaged as a result of the Second World War, was there, but it was more than 
counterbalanced by other factors. French governments 
and the centrist forces that dominated these governments after 1947 in prac- 
tice expected London to lead on European matters. On the crucial issue of 
Germany, Paris had difficulties in abandoning the course defined in 1945-6 
which represented an evident continuation of the French policy after the First 
World War: the ekrnination of as much centralized power in Germany as 
possible, the separation of the Rhineland from the German state(s) the utter- 
nationalization of the Ruhr, and the economic fusion of the Saar with France 
Hie five-year Monnet plan for the economic modernization of France was 
based on German weakness in the form of inexpensive deHvenes of coal from 
Germany to France and on France taking over traditional German market 
A poll from February 1947 revealed that only 3 per cent of the French felt 
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"friendly" toward the German people as compared to 42 per cent in Britain 
and 45 per cent in the United States. . 

The French thesis on Germany collided increasingly with American and 
British policy. In Washington and London's opinion, Germany was to be mam- 
faS as one unit; it should not be divided up. If agreement could not be 
secured with the Soviets, the Western zones ought to unite Slowly the 
Ge™ were to be given the right to determine their own political affairs 
StadW. then regionally, and finally nationally. The US and Britain . took 
2 2S interest German reparations and more «^^X 
German industry. Thus the Western zones were incorporated into the Marshall 
ST in 1948 a currency reform was undertaken despite the problems this 
wouid present vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. Gradually the German economy was 
to become self-sufficient in the sense that it would not depend on upphes 
from abroad. After the period of occupation was over, special restrictions on 
WeTt Germany sooner or later had to be lifted. In this long-term perspective the 
25 to self-determination presumably had to include even the ngh £ defend 
itself This whole process was speeded up enormously by the Cold War 
Stead of punishing and retraining the Germans, the emphasis quickly shifted 
to seeking their loyalty in the confrontation with the Soviet Union. 

In HM7-8 once reviving Germany economically and politically became an 
essential part of the integration problem, the French at first became even more 
pXecl If traditional French course had to be abandoned and Germany 
Eed more leniently, most Frenchmen felt it much too risky to balance 
Xrmany more or less on their own. Britain had to be brought m to help in the 
Sent of Germany. Economically, France was 
That protectionism helped kill both the customs union with Itaty that the ^two 
agreed upon in March 1949, and the loose schemes of cooperation with Italy 
and the Benelux countries (Fritalux) which were being discussed. 

There matters long stood, despite the increasingly Western orientation 
of French policy in L form of the exclusion of the Communis* from the 
ivemmentinMay 1947 and the foreign policy shift towards Washmgton and 
Kndon X the collapse of the Council of Foreign Minister meeting in 
Moscow in March-April 1947. France could cooperate with Bnttm m > the 
Dunkirk defense treaty of March 1 947 between the two powers; for the French 
in Zicular the treaty was in large part still directed against Germany. In fact, 
SE would not launch a major initiative on European migration wUhou 
Britain being included, but Britain simply refused to take part in any form of 

TSl^teSh were moving on Germany: American pressure was 
maktog the French role more and more untenable, as was the Soviet position. 
SSL Union wanted a centralized Germany; France preferred as weak a 
Germany as possible. The partial Soviet blockade of West Berhn from April 
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BriBtoTinld that French-German reconciliation was necessary, but was 
L"d bacf "le Conviction *«• L "<« **■ s ""™ na00nal 

"^^American point of vie. something now had to be accomplished 
Tt!7.«wS of. on the one hand, continning to hold Gemany down and 
» the "to T«ing it full freedom to act were simply no. acceptable. F, nc 
Z S ,S give the West Germans more independence ,n their pohtical 

S SLi* tne - « «-i re r=; 

a European Coal and Steel Community (ECbC). 

"Empire" by Invitation: The Economic and Political Sides 15 
. ■ „ F,,rnr.ean Great Powers had dominated international diplo- 

«3S£5SsSsrs 

"econd Wo" Wat to Unit* S«e S was vim* the on,, major 
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source of credit. (Canada »d ^S^SS^SS 
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Still, there could be no doubt about the British desire to involve the United 
States in the affairs of Western Europe. In fact, no country expressed Europe's 
attitude of inviting, even urging the Americans to abandon their isolationism 
and play an active part in Europe's affairs as clearly as did Britain. The invit- 
ations could be seen in many different ways: Whitehall expressed disap- 
pointment when wartime Lend-Lease was abruptly curtailed; hoped for a 
credit substantially larger than the 3.75 billion dollars it actually received; 
wanted to continue wartime cooperation in atomic energy and the existence 
of at least some of the combined Anglo-American boards, particularly the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff and encouraged the United States to carry a larger 
share of the expenses of the German Bizone (the unified US and UK zones). 

The Europeans, and particularly the British, also played an important part 
in shaping the Marshall Plan. The crucial person here was Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin. Although the Americans were skeptical of working through the 
ECE and thus of having the Soviets participate, Washington left much of 
the follow-up to Marshall's Harvard speech on 5 June 1947 to the British (and 
the French). In the ensuing British-French-Soviet conference in Paris, Bevin 
dominated the scene. The Soviet attempt to substitute a bilateral approach for 
the multilateral one favored by Washington was rejected. The ECE was to be 
bypassed and the Russians were to be left out. 

Despite the initial optimism, in 1946-9 the British position was more or 
less collapsing in several different parts of the world. In most of these cases 
Britain wanted the United States to take up the British burden so that eco- 
nomic and political vacuums did not arise. The US was surprisingly willing 
to assume these new commitments. In May 1946 Bevin presented a paper to 
the Cabinet proposing that the British zone in Germany be consolidated with 
the other Western zones into a single economic unit. The paper was not for- 
mally adopted, being seen as somewhat too anti-Soviet In addition, "the 
Americans are probably not ready for this" and "full American support would 
be essential." Britain was well ahead of the United States in reconstructing its 
zone in Germany economically and politically. London simply could not 
afford to be supporting Germany financially to avoid starvation and chaos 
there, when Britain itself was facing serious economic problems. The British 
"would be compelled to organize the British Zone ... in such a manner that 
no further liability shall fall on the British taxpayer." So, when Secretary of 
State James Byrnes on 1 1 July offered to join the American zone with that of 
any other occupying power, Britain was more than ready. 17 The Bizone was 
established. 

What really brought matters to a head was the extreme winter of 1947, the 
worst in Britain since 1881. In January 1947 manufacturing output declined 
well below production figures for the fall of 1946; in February output fell 
another 25 per cent. This immediate background, combined with the general 
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perspective already outlined, led directly to the decision to abandon India and 
Palestine as quickly as possible and to terminate aid to Greece and Turkey. 

India and Pakistan were to become fully independent, as had long been 
obvious. This was clearly in accordance with American desires. As Robinson 
and Louis have argued, the entire British approach to decolonization after the 
war was in considerable measure influenced by the American skepticism 
to colonialism. 18 In Palestine the British-American relationship was much 
more competitive and the British initially responded quite negatively to the 
American pressure to pull out. Still facing the hostility of both Arabs and 
Jews, Britain's position was untenable, and in 1948 it pulled out of Palestine. 
Israel and Jordan were established (and numerous Palestinian refugee camps). 

Greece and Turkey, like Germany, illustrated the invitational aspect of 
British policy. Throughout 1946 Washington had strengthened its role in the 
Eastern Mediterranean-Near East, from the decision to haul the Soviet Union 
before the UN Security Council for its failure to withdraw from Northern 
Iran to the increased presence of the American 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean. 
The British notes of 21 February 1947 to Washington really represented an 
invitation to have the US take over the traditional British role of protecting 
Greece and Turkey against Russia/the Soviet Union. The State Department 
officials who received the notes on Greece and Turkey realized at once "that 
Great Britain had within the hour handed the job of world leadership, with all 
its burdens and all its glory, to the United States." 19 The British financial situ- 
ation was desperate. Still, the British decision to pull out was probably in part 
presented in the dramatic way it was to enhance the chance of the United 
States responding positively. Thus, some British troops actually stayed on in 
Greece beyond the announced deadline of 31 March by which they were to 
be withdrawn. 

After it became evident that the British had to scale down their commit- 
ments to Greece and Turkey dramatically, these two countries were to press 
even harder than they had already done for the maximum American support 
available. The formal American reply finally came in the form of the Truman 
Doctrine, which concretely meant 400 million dollars in economic and mil- 
itary assistance to Greece and Turkey, 300 million going to Greece where both 
the economic and military needs were the most pressing. 20 

While Britain worked especially hard to involve the United States in the 
affairs of Europe, France actually did the same, but in a more indirect and 
implicit way. France's starting point in 1944-5 was that it had suffered a 
major defeat in 1940 and that its honor and prestige had to be resurrected as 
soon as possible. This goal was most clearly formulated by Charles de Gaulle, 
President of the provisional government, but it was taken over by later gov- 
ernments when he resigned in January 1946. During the war the relationship 
between de Gaulle and Washington had been strained. Only on 1 1 July 1944 
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430 million. In this period Eastern Europe got a total of 546 million. The 
Eastern Europeans, certainly including the Soviets, were interested in much 
more, but for political and economic reasons Washington refused. Cold War 
considerations were rapidly becoming decisive. 

Under the Marshall Plan the Europeans first requested 28 billion dollars 
from the United States. This was much more than Washington was willing to 
give. The Truman administration cut this down to 17 billion and Congress in 
turn appropriated 14 billion. Most European countries fought long and hard 
for as large grants and loans as possible. Socialist Norway was probably the 
only country that consciously limited the amount it applied for, in an effort to 
reduce dependence on "capitalist" America. It soon reversed its policy, how- 
ever. Only Moscow's opposition prevented Finland, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and even other Eastern European countries from taking part in the Marshall 
Plan. Washington's own attitude blocked the participation of Franco's Spain, 
the only country formally excluded from the very beginning. So, at least on 
the economic side, there can be no doubt that the Europeans were most 
interested iri involving the United States closely in Europe's affairs. 
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Contrary to what especially revisionist historians on the American side of the 
Atlantic have so frequently written, most of the initiatives leading to the cre- 
ation of NATO were taken in Western Europe, not in Washington. In late 1947 
to early 1948 the European interest in any "third force" standing between the 
United States and the Soviet Union was rapidly disappearing. The interna- 
tional climate in particular, but also the domestic situation in many countries, 
forced governments to make a clear choice between the two emerging blocs, 
East and West 

In fact, in 1945-6 the main antagonists were Britain and the Soviet Union, 
not the United States and the Soviet Union. In this respect it made virtually 
no difference that in the middle of the Potsdam Conference power in London 
was transferred from Churchill and the Conservatives to Attlee and Labour. In 
1944-5 the British chiefs of staff and even the Foreign Office were clearly 
less optimistic that their American counterparts about the possibilities of con- 
tinued cooperation with the Soviet Union once the Second World War was 
over. At Yalta Roosevelt repeatedly made comments at Churchill's expense in 
an effort to establish himself in some sort of middle position between the two 
antagonists; Truman did less of this at Potsdam, but the political distance was 
still even greater between London and Moscow than between Washington 
and Moscow. At the Council of Foreign Ministers meetings in London and 
Moscow in late 1945, Secretary of State James Byrnes was the one trying to 
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find the compromises, although he met with a negative reaction from Truman 
after Moscow. Soviet propaganda clearly distinguished between Britain, with 
its "reactionary" social democratic government as the chief obstacle to 
"peace," and the United States. British imperialism, not American capitalism, 
was primary the target of attacks from the Kremlin, 

Only gradually in 1946 did British and American policies become more 
unified. By the end of 1946 the Foreign Office was finally happy. The main 
reason for this happiness was 

the reaction of the United States ... to the continued expansionist policy pursued by 
the Soviet Union ... a movement in American public opinion which by the end of the 
year had substituted for any previous tendency to appease the Soviet Union a deter- 
mination to oppose her further advance and the extension of Communist influence at 
every point on the borderland between the Soviet and the Anglo- American zones of 
, influence. 25 

Many forms of military and intelligence cooperation actually did continue 
between the United States and Britain after the war. The British would have 
preferred such cooperation to have been undertaken openly, but that was 
deemed politically impossible in Washington. When the Truman administra- 
tion balked at certain forms of intelligence cooperation, the Attlee govern- 
ment still continued to provide intelligence unilaterally to the US until 
Washington in 1946-7 again decided to reciprocate fully. For a short while it 
was even possible to continue the joint wartime effort in the nuclear field, 
until Congress decided to put a stop to this, much to Britain's chagrin. 

In Britain Bevin conducted a virtual campaign to involve the United States 
in an Atlantic security system. He made his first presentation to Marshall after 
the meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in December 1947. The 
emphasis was still on defense cooperation between Britain, France, and the 
Benelux countries, but this group had to be linked to the United States. Bevm 
presented these ideas in a letter to Marshall before he made his public pre- 
sentation in the House of Commons on 22 January 1948. On 27 January Bevm 
requested informal talks between the United States and Britain on the topic of 
Western security. His objective was obvious: the Western European treaties 
that were being proposed "cannot be fully effective nor be relied upon when 
a crisis arises unless there is assurance of American support for the defense 
of Western Europe. The plain truth is that Western Europe cannot yet stand on 
its own feet without assurance of support." 

Washington was receptive to Bevin's objective of organizing Europe's 
defense, but remained non-committal on the ways in which the United States 
would support this system. Bevin felt that a vicious circle was being created. 
The United States would not define its position before the European arrange- 
ment had been agreed upon. The British argued that an arrangement could not 
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be worked out at all without American participation since the Western Europeans 
would see little point in a purely European approach. 

There matters remained until 12 March when Marshall notified London 
that "we are prepared to proceed at once in the joint discussions on the estab- 
lishment of an Atlantic security system." Thus, negotiations could be started 
right away, and the security system was to be Atlantic; no longer was the 
emphasis on the United States simply supporting a Western European treaty. 

I have argued elsewhere that a series of events explain this dramatic change 
of attitude in Washington: the crisis in Czechoslovakia which led to the full 
control of Soviet-oriented elements; the Soviet proposal to Finland for a 
defense agreement between the two countries; General Lucius Clay's warn- 
ing from Germany about Soviet intentions there; but, most of all and largely 
neglected in the later literature, the rumors that the Soviets might be present- 
ing a pact proposal not only to Finland, but even to Norway. On 11 March 
Bevin again used dramatic language to attract the attention of the Americans: 

all possible steps should be taken to forestall a Norwegian defection at this time, 
which would involve the appearance of Russia on the Atlantic and the collapse of the 
whole Scandinavian system. This would in turn prejudice the chance of calling any 
halt to the relendess advance of Russia into Western Europe. 

Although de Gaulle's and other French governments in 1945-7 refused pub- 
licly to take sides in the emerging Cold War and instead stressed France's 
independent role, privately it was obvious that they had an active interest in 
strengthening the American presence in Europe. In a note written as early as 
April 1945 the general insisted that one should "link in the future the United 
States with the security of the European continent and establish through their 
presence the conditions of a necessary balance of power in Europe. The 
French General Staff soon started secret planning for a Western European 
defense with American support. 27 

In 1946-7 the French soundings for America's support in case of a crisis 
were tied to the name of Pierre Billotte, first deputy chief of staff, then a 
member of the French delegation at the UN, and with excellent connections 
both to de Gaulle and Bidault. The ultimate ambition of those behind Billotte 
was to establish some sort of joint American-French defense against the 
Soviet Union, but since this objective was not shared by the neutralists and 
the Communists in the government the soundings could only go so far. 

With the Communists out of the government, the defeat of the French 
thesis in Germany, and the growing East-West tension, in December 1947 
Atlanticist Foreign Minister Georges Bidault received the authorization of the 
Cabinet to start talks with the United States, Great Britain, and the Benelux 
countries to achieve some sort of joint military organization. The objective 
was to get the Americans to conclude a secret military agreement for the 
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Sweden to set up a security system with only modest ties with the US. The 
major issue between increasingly Western-leaning Norway and neutralist 
Sweden, with Denmark in the middle, was exactly what these ties were to be. 
When a Scandinavian system with minimal ties to the West could not be 
agreed among the three, Norway chose NATO. Its decision in turn influenced 
Denmark and Iceland to do the same. 29 

Scandinavia's hesitation was not typical for Western Europe, however. In 
Italy, despite the opposition of the left — and even of the right — the predom- 
inant center, strongly urged on by Ambassador Tarchiani in Washington, 
pushed for membership. Membership would show that the country had 
become a fully accepted part of the West. The United States and Britain were 
rather skeptical about the inclusion of a former Axis country unwashed by the 
Atlantic Ocean, but in the end the French were able to bring Italy in, in part 
to compensate for the American insistence on the three Nordic states in the 
north. 30 Authoritarian Portugal, with the crucial base in the Azores, was very 
pleased to be accepted into such good company. Spain, Greece, and Turkey 
all wanted to join NATO, but they were not permitted to do so in this round. 
Ireland would have been welcome as a member, but the conflict with Britain 
over Northern Ireland prevented any such development. 

In the negotiations to set up NATO virtually every European country wanted 
to make the American military commitment to Europe as automatic as pos- 
sible. For many that was the whole point of NATO. The State Department thus 
had to mediate between the Western Europeans on the one hand and a 
Congress on the other that under no circumstances would give the Europeans 
the right to declare war on behalf of the United States. In the end the crucial 
Article 5 of the treaty simply stated that in the case of an attack each of the 
parties would take "such action as it deems necessary, including the use of 
armed force, to restore and maintain the security of the North Atlantic area " 

Western Europe's pressure for closer American involvement in its military 
affairs did not end with the setting up of NATO. Thus, at the first session of 
the Council of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in September 1949 the 
question of NATO's further organization was discussed. A Defense 
Committee, a Military Committee, and a Standing Group, the last composed 
of one representative each of the US, the UK, and France, were established. 
Five Regional Planning Groups were also created. Crucial in this context was 
pressure from practically all the European states to have the United States as 
a member of their particular regional group. This was the case within the 
Western Europe group consisting of the Brussels treaty countries, the 
Northern Europe group of Norway, Denmark, and Britain, and the Southern 
Europe group of France, Italy, and Britain, The result was that the United 
States became a full member of the North Atlantic Ocean Regional Planning 
Group and the Canada-United States Regional Planning Group and only 
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a "consulting member" of the other three. As the report of the NATO Council 
stated with regard to the three regional groups, "The United States had been 
requested and has agreed to participate actively in the defense planning as 

aP Se P Eumpean pressure was to a large extent continued also after the out- 
break of the Korean War, but the definition of what was "appropriate changed 
dramatically. Now the Europeans worked hard to establish an integrated 
NATO force in Europe commanded by an American general. The Europeans 
were unanimous in their preference for General Dwight D. Eisenhower, who 
was duly selected by Truman. Four additional US divisions were sent to 
Europe to reduce European fears that the outbreak of the Korean War might 
be only the prelude to a much bigger conflict in Europe. While the number of 
US notary personnel in Europe stood at 80,000 in 1950, the lowest number 
after 1945 it increased to 244,000 in 1953. 3i American military assistance to 
Europe also increased greatly. Even Norway, which did not permit the sta- 
tioning of foreign troops on its soil, worked hard and with some success to 
"nail" the US to Northern Europe and particularly to get "a hook m the nose 
of the US Air Force." 32 

As we shall see, the Europeans in return had to agree to West German rearma- 
ment They also agreed to increase their own military forces and defense 
budgets considerably, but here we come to one element that was to trouble the 
alliance time and again: once the Americans had increased their cornmitment 
to NATO this tended to reduce the inducement for the Europeans to do their 
part. The American objective of increasing Europe's own defense efforts 
therefore met with only partial success. 



Invitations and the State of Public Opinion 33 

Thus, the pressure from European governments was undoubtedly in the direc- 
tion of more, not less, American attention to Europe. The question should be 
raised about the extent to which the governments represented their peoples on 

this point. . ^ . 

It is difficult to give one clear answer. The situation varied from country to 
country and polls are not available for all of them, entirely satisfactory polls 
for hardly any of them. In occupied Germany, Italy, and Austria, in dictator- 
ships such as Spain and Portugal, in civil war-plagued Greece, and in Turkey 
as well it was difficult to talk about public opinion. Hie growing American 
support to all these countries, from 1950 to 1951 even including Spain, clearly 
showed that in the containment of the Soviet Union Washington was not afraid 
of cooperating with undemocratic forces. Conversely, the popular basis of the 
Czechoslovak government did not prevent the Truman administration from 
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breaking with it in the fall of 1946. Increasingly anti-Communism counted 
even more than democratic sympathies, although a combination of both was 
naturally to be preferred. In Western Europe, different from so many other 
parts of the world, Washington could frequently have the best of both worlds. 

Britain, France, and West Germany were the most important countries. In 
Britain, the Attlee government received the support of strong majorities for its 
US policies. In January 1946, 70 per cent thought Britain should accept a loan 
from America, while 17 per cent said no. In April 1948, 63 per cent favored 
the government's general attitude toward the US, while 19 per cent disap- 
proved of it In July 1947, 22 per cent had stated that they thought the United 
States wanted to dominate the world, but this declined to 14 per cent in July 
1948 and to 4 per cent in August 1950. (The corresponding percentages for 
Soviet domination were 78, 70, and 63.) It is a different matter that the 
British, not surprisingly, did not want the United States to run British affairs 
and that strong minorities disliked certain aspects of America's foreign pol- 
icy. The basic feeling was that the two countries should act together, but that 
Britain should definitely remain independent of the United States. 

The picture was more ambiguous in France, although there too sympathy 
for the United States prevailed. In July 1945 the United States was only 
favored 43 to 41 per cent over the Soviet Union in reply to the question of 
what country would have the greatest influence after the war. Yet, the US was 
picked by 47 to 23 per cent for the Soviet Union when it came to whom the 
French would prefer to see in this influential position. The doubt as to who 
would actually dominate lingered on until the spring of 1947, but there was 
less doubt about popular preferences. Pluralities supported the American loan 
of 1946, French participation in the Marshall Plan, and France joining the 
Atlantic pact, although the number of uncommitted/uninformed persons was 
frequently surprisingly high. 

In West Germany much criticism could be found of various aspects of the 
occupation, but at least in the American zone the sympathy for the United 
States was much stronger than for the other occupying powers. In October 
1947, 63 per cent trusted the US to treat Germany fairly, 45 per cent placed 
such trust in Britain, 4 per cent in France, and 0 per cent in the Soviet Union. 
The support for the Marshall Plan was pronounced; the same was true for the 
creation of a government for the three Western zones. The West German popu- 
lation sustained America's actions, but the United States did not pursue the 
policies it did primarily for the sake of public opinion. The relationship was 
succinctly expressed by the editors of the official OMGUS (Office of the 
Military Government in the US Zone) Survey: "The existence of a population 
that was receptive to reorientation . . . enhanced the Allies' opportunity to help 
shape German history." 

In comparative polls from August 1947 and February 1948, no country 
showed such skepticism toward the United States as did Norway. Here, in 
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February, 23 per cent thought the US would go to war to 
not only to defend itself against attack. (37 per cent responded that the Soviet 
Star would do so.) Tins was higher than in France (20 per cent), Holland ^ 16) 
^l^siedcn (13), Canada (13), Brazil (9), and the United States itsetf (5) 
S r^ted traditional Norwegian feelings of distance to virtuaUy aU Great 
^we" Yet, only two months later 61 per cent thought Norway should join 
S blc* (the US role in this bloc was not clear), 2 per cent favored an 
Eastern bloc, while 37 per cent thought Norway ought to remain uncommitted. 
A mabrity also suppoSd the decision to join NATO, at least after it had been 
i^ Z perception of a dramatic increase in the threat from the Soviet 
Eta and *e I ong campaign of the Gerhardsen Labor government for 
Norway to join NATO changed Norwegian public opinion dramatically. 

3 Ml* indicates that the European political leaders did not receive 
tJXt ore™ explicit support of their peoples when they brought their 
^es into closer P economic, political, and military cooperation with the 
United States. 



Why the European Invitations? Did They Determine US policy? 

It is no mystery why the Europeans invited the Americans in. In fact the reasons 
leZZr odious. First, as we have seen, Western Europe needed economic 
^Stance and only the United States could provide it substantially. Second^ 
ZZ es of the political center in most Western European county panted 
American support to strengthen their position, both domestically v s-a-v* 
to mo* extreme forces on the left and right and often also internationally 
tZs other countries. The challenge from the left was ^gsun Franc 
and Italy where the Communists and their awes regularly polled ^Pjrcent 
of the vote. The challenge from the right was also strongest in France 
although the GauUist vote fluctuated a great deal. Internationally, Alessandro 
fiSas demonstrated how a complicated mixture of cooperation with the 
uSed States and independence from it characterized both France's constant 
s^fv grandeur and even Italy's for grandezza. Washington had ,t in its 
power o promote or relegate countries in their constant struggle for prestige 
aXtams * Third, the Europeans wanted as much military support and as 
So ng Sitary guarantees as possible to guard against Sovtet-Commumst 
™ion. Although Washington had no particular desxre to give Europe 
SonTof dollars I assistance, it definitely shared its desire to contam the 
Soviet-Communist threat. 

The Western Europeans invited the Americans into Europe despite the con- 
ditions set by Washington, whether in the form of currency convertibility, as 
t Timber UMSloan to Britain; the freer import of Hollywood movies 
as in the Blum-Byrnes Accords; or special shipping clauses, as in most 
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American loans to Western Europe. Under the Marshall Plan the Europeans 
had to agree to a stronger OEEC organization than some of them had wanted, 
to a more restrictive level of trade between Western and Eastern Europe, etc. 

On the military side most European governments wanted a substantial 
American military presence. This presence could certainly expose them 
to risks. Yet, even when the initiative came from Washington, as with the US 
B-29 bombers stationed in Britain in response to the Berlin crisis in 1948, the 
British agreed so quickly and uncompromisingly that Marshall had to check 
with Bevin if London had actually fully considered the implications. (Only 
later did it become publicly known that the aircraft had not yet been modified 
to carry nuclear weapons.) 35 

For the Europeans there was always the possibility that they would be over- 
whelmed by the formidable power of the United States. However, one reason 
why they so confidently invited the Americans in was that the Europeans were 
consistently able to transform US initiatives into something less threatening 
than they might have seemed at first. True, the price might still be high, as in 
the American-British loan negotiations; but if it were too high, reality would 
interfere, as when the collapse of the pound led to the suspension of the 
convertibility London had promised. 

In the Marshall Plan negotiations the British fairly successfully opposed 
the American efforts to make the OEEC truly supranational; they could not be 
forced to take part in European integration, then or later. Britain was simply 
too strong, too important, and too highly considered in Washington to be 
directly pushed into such responsibilities. The Scandinavians and other luke- 
warm integrationists could then hide behind the British. 

Under the Marshall Plan the counterpart funds seemingly provided the best 
leverage for the Truman administration. Each government had to deposit local 
currency funds equal to the amount of dollar assistance received, and these 
counterpart funds could only be used with the consent of the United States. In 
Germany, Austria, Turkey, and Greece the Missions of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration (ECA) did exert a great deal of authority. But too 
much should not be made of this: Germany and Austria were occupied coun- 
tries where naturally the occupying power would exert a great deal of author- 
ity; in Greece and Turkey local administrations had broken down to such an 
extent that here too the US would be rather directly involved in running the 
countries. These were rather different circumstances from those prevailing in 
most other Marshall Plan countries. 

In Britain and Norway the counterpart funds were generally used for debt 
retirement, a fact that obviously gave the ECA little influence on where the 
money was invested. Certain concessions were gradually made to the ECA 
representatives* wish for a more investment-oriented policy, but the two coun- 
tries were still able to continue their basic policies. In Italy the government 
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also invested too little, in the opinion of ECA; thus, counterpart funds were 
held back to make the Italians perform better with some, albeit limited, suc- 
cess. In France ECA's complaints were the opposite: the Monnet plan was too 
ambitious. In addition, fiscal reform was consistently postponed, Communists 
not purged, etc. Elaborate plans were drawn up to make Paris follow American 
desires, again with only limited success. In the end the Truman administration 
was caught between a rock and a hard place: if it did not push hard, the 
French and the Italians, would do little or nothing; if it pushed hard, weak 
centrist governments might fall and that was clearly even less acceptable to 
the US In the flood of new American ideas and proposals to reform the 
European economies, the Europeans were frequently able to pick those they 
liked and reject those they liked less. 36 

The story was rather similar when it came to American efforts to limit trade 
with the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. In December 1947 the Truman 
administration initiated a strategic embargo on trade in certain products with 
these countries (the A-l list composed of military commodities and the B-l list 
containing semi-strategic or "dual purpose" goods). In the summer of 1948 
Washington started work on having these lists adopted by the ERP countries. 
A permanent coordinating committee (CoCom) was set up to monitor trade 
with the Communist countries. The American position was soon strengthened 
by the increased international tension as a result of the Communist victory in 
the Chinese civil war, the Soviet explosion of the atomic bomb, and the out- 
break of the Korean War. Nevertheless, with Britain in the lead, egged on 
especially by Denmark and Norway, the Western Europeans were able to sub- 
stantially modify both the A-l and, particularly, the B-l list to take account 
of European economic interests. One reason they succeeded as well as they 
did was that after 1952 president Dwight D. Eisenhower clearly saw himself 
in a middle position between most Europeans on the one hand and Congress 
in particular on the other. 37 

On the military side, the increases in European defense spending were gen- 
erally smaller than Washington would have preferred. The European govern- 
ments had their own interest in increasing defense expenditures, but the 
optimal combination was one of the Americans spending rather more and the 
Europeans rather less. Those countries that were skeptical toward an explicit 
American presence, such as exposed Norway and Denmark, could pursue 
their policy of no allied bases on their territory (except in crucial Greenland 
in Denmark's case). Initially, at least, this was done with considerable sym- 
pathy from a Washington that understood their special needs. Thus, all 
European governments seemingly had some leverage with the United States: 
strong governments had this because they were strong; weak governments 
had it exactly because they were weak, often so weak that they risked being 
replaced by alternatives considerably less to Washington's liking. 
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It is arguments such as these that have made Alan Milward and others argue 
not only that the Marshall Plan was not particularly important for the recovery 
of Western Europe, but also that the American design for Western Europe 
was largely defeated. 38 Similar comments have been made about some of the 
other American initiatives discussed. 

Yet, these arguments go only so far. To take the Marshall Plan, for example, 
Milward probably underestimates the economic importance of the Plan some- 
what, for, with the exception of agriculture, the ERP actually reached or 
surpassed all its major production targets. The direct economic significance 
of the Marshall Plan was considerable, although it certainly did not "save" 
Western Europe single-handedly: Marshall funds accounted for 10 to 20 per cent 
of capital formation in the European countries in 1948-9 and less than 10 per cent 
in 1950-1. 39 

Milward definitely underestimates the Plan's political and psychological 
importance. Many actually believed it had saved Western Europe. Then this 
belief developed a reality of its own. The Marshall Plan also changed 
European perceptions of the United States in a more positive direction. George 
Kennan may have gone too far, but he was certainly on to something when he 
stated that "The psychological success at the outset was so amazing that we 
felt that the psychological effect was four-fifths accomplished before the first 
supplies arrived." 40 Even more important in this context is the point that, 
although the Truman administration definitely did not reach its maximum 
objectives, European governments always had to keep at least one eye on 
Washington's response to the policies they pursued. Thus, in May 1949 the 
British Cabinet even feared that "increased investments in the social services 
might influence Congress in their appropriations from Marshall aid." 41 

At the more structural level, despite certain shortcomings the political suc- 
cess of the ERP was still spectacular. It helped achieve political stabilization 
in Western Europe, externally vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and internally vis-a-vis 
local Communists; it promoted some measure of European integration; it 
made the Western zones of Germany part of this stabilization and integration; 
it changed European perceptions of the United States dramatically for the 
better, from Washington's point of view; it mobilized the American public 
around a comprehensive US role in Europe. On this level the success of the 
Truman administration could be seen as astounding. The same basic argument 
can be made with relevance to NATO. 

Naturally, for the Europeans nothing beat having the United States 
involved without the Americans exerting much influence on national policies. 
Yet, eating one's cake and having it too is an impossible combination, in inter- 
national politics as in any other area of life. The United States would not have 
become involved in European politics after 1945 to the extent it did unless 
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Washington had had its own reasons to do so and the Europeans had wanted 
this to happen. Agreements between free governments presuppose a mutual- 
ity of interests: otherwise the agreements presumably would not have been 
concluded. 

On the invitation side, it has been argued that the invitations did not 
really determine US foreign policy. America's foreign policy was determined 
primarily by America's own interests, not by the invitations from the outside. 
This point is obviously true, so true in fact that I have made this explicitly 
clear myself: "I just take it for granted that the United States had important 
strategic, political, and economic motives of its own for taking on such a com- 
prehensive world role." 42 Indeed, the invitations had to be combined with 
America's own interests. After 1945 the European invitations were extended 
to a United States disposed to respond in a much more affirmative way than 
it had done in 1918-20. 

At the same time, however, it should be stressed that the European invita- 
tions after the Second World War were definitely more insistent, lasted longer, 
and came from many more countries than on the earlier occasion. While lit- 
tle is really known about the state of public opinion in Europe after the First 
World War, if we are to generalize about public opinion after the Second, we 
may say that the invitations extended to the United States by most Western 
European governments clearly came to receive the basic support of the 
populations involved. 

In the perspective of American-European relations it is certainly crucial to 
study the European response to the new role for the United States after 1945, 
even if the response had little or no effect on America's actions. Yet, the invita- 
tions definitely did have an effect. Obviously there would not have been any 
economic assistance if the Europeans had not wanted it. Considenng 
Washington's initially lukewarm response to Bevin's pleas for an Atlantic 
security system, it seems likely that the setting up of NATO would at least 
have been substantially delayed if it had not been for the European invita- 
tions. The heart of NATO, Article 5, would probably not have had even its 
semi-automatic form if the Europeans had not pushed as hard as they did for 
an even more automatic American response to potential Soviet aggression. 

The experience after the First World War indicates that European invita- 
tions alone were not enough to change America's attitude, although it is not 
really possible to tell what would have happened if the invitations then had 
been as insistent, lasted as long, and come from as many countries as they did 
after the Second World War. After 1945, with the United States determined to 
play a much more active role, the invitations did not force the Americans to 
do anything they did not really want to do, but they certainly influenced at 
least the timing and scope of America's actions toward Western Europe. 
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America's Domination and Europe's Centrality 

After the uncertainties of the very first years after 1945, the US had gradually 
developed clear-cut objectives for Western Europe. On the whole, it was able 
to secure these objectives, by far the single most important of which was to 
limit Soviet expansion. After the "fall" of Czechoslovakia in 1948, no 
European country joined the Soviet bloc. To fight "Soviet Communism" the 
resources of the United States and Western Europe had to be coordinated. To 
Washington this meant that Western Europe had to be fitted into an Atlantic 
framework. NATO was the most important part of this framework; originally 
set up on European initiative, once, in March 1948, London had persuaded 
Washington to commit itself to the idea of an Atlantic security organization, 
the United States was to heavily influence, sometimes to decide more or less 
on its own, the policies of this organization: who the members were to be, its 
military strategy, its overall attitude towards the Soviet Union, and, to a much 
lesser extent, the level of defense spending in the member countries. With the 
American system of domination went a comprehensive system of US bases 
including virtually every allied country, from the wide network of such bases 
in West Germany and Britain and to the "facilities" to be used in times of 
crisis in Denmark and Norway. 1 

From 1950 it also became essential for the United States to have the larger 
part of Germany, West Germany, on its side even militarily, either directly 
in the form of West Germany's membership in NATO or, more indirectly, by 
its membership in a European defense organization which in turn was linked to 
NATO. European integration was under no circumstance to lead to an independ- 
ent "third force," but was to be part of the Atlantic structure under America's 
leadership. 

On the domestic side, America's overriding goal was to keep the Commumsts 
and their "feUow-traveUers" out of power. On the right, fascists and extreme 
nationalists were also to be excluded. With the, small exception of Iceland in 
1956-8, where a leftist bloc including Commumsts actually participated in the 



